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this out, as through the whole of that portion he ceases to
look to Firdawsi, and follows Jami alone. Although Hamdi's
work is thus, like Firdawsfs, in reality a versified history
of Joseph, it may fairly be called a Joseph and Zelikha, as
the part dealing with the love-story of these two, the part
transferred from Jami, far exceeds that taken from Firdawsi,
and, indeed, forms quite two thirds of the entire poem.

The difference in method and style between the two parts
is pronounced. Where Hamdi follows Firdawsf he does not
translate, he paraphrases, he tells the same story, repeats
generally the same incidents in the same order, but he does
so in his own words and in his own way, and that in a
style not very much more pretentious than that of his model.
But when Jami becomes his leader all is changed; his work
is no longer a paraphrase, it is an almost literal translation;
here he follows his guide step by step, canto by canto, often
line by line, reproducing nearly all the similes, beautiful,
ingenious, and grotesque, which coruscate in the pages of
his brilliant exemplar. Great therefore is the contrast between
these glittering cantos and the sobre verses inspired by the
old poet. The writer himself frankly acknowledges his indebt-
edness; he very accurately describes his poem as 'in part
a parallel, in part a translation.'

Hamdi selected a new metre in which to write his Joseph
and Zelfkha, namely, the Khafif,* a measure not hitherto
used for Turkish mesnevf. In so doing he struck out a line
for himself, as neither of his models had made use of this
variety, Firdawsfs work being in the mutaqarib, the same
as the author used for the Shah-Name, and Jamf's being in
the hexametric hezej. Hamdi follows the example set by
Sheykhi in sprinkling through his mesnevi a number of
ghazels which have no counterpart in either of the poems

1 See vol. I, p. 109.